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American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. By Paul S. 
Reinsch, Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Wisconsin. (New York: The Century Company, 1907. 
Pp. X, 337. $1.25 net.) 

This excellent volume of the American States Series, edited by 
Prof. W. W. Willoughby, devotes about one-half of the space to 
the organization of, and the procedure in, our federal and state 
legislatures. Then follow three chapters (vii-ix) on factors which 
have important relations to the laws passed by these legislatures, 
and a final critical chapter on the character of the laws that are 
actually enacted under these influences. 

The most interesting chapters are those dealing with legislative 
apportionments and elections, perversion of legislative action, 
and public forces influencing legislative action — all of which 
indicate a good knowledge of the subject by the author, although 
it is to be regretted that more references are not given for the 
benefit of the reader. In the first of these chapters (on legislative 
apportionments) the gerrymander, constitutional provisions pro- 
viding for proper apportionment and the unwillingness of the 
courts to interfere in political matters are considered. The chap- 
ter on perversion of legislative action discusses the factors which 
tend more or less strongly towards corruption and dishonesty 
in our legislatures. Among these factors are the lobby, the boss, 
legislative blackmail designed to secure money or other advan- 
tages from corporations, and "ripper" legislation. A thorough 
understanding of the principles involved in this chapter is essential 
if we would pass judgment upon the laws enacted by the several 
state legislatures and by Congress. The average voter doubtless 
has notions of some of these evils, gleaned from the newspapers 
and from the current thought in his community. A study of 
such a systematic treatment of the subject as is contained in this 
chapter, would do much to clarify these notions. 

The question arises then as to how such corruption and dis- 
honesty can be checked or eliminated. The answer is found in 
part in the chapter on public forces influencing the action of the 
legislators. More emphasis could have been placed upon this 
phase of the problem, particularly with reference to an analysis of 
the force of public opinion. 
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An analysis is made, in the final chapter, of the character of 
the laws which are actually passed by the state legislatures, 
demonstrating the excessive haste that is usual in putting laws 
upon the statute books. As a result of which they are not only 
ill-considered, but in many instances actually defective. The 
most important part of the chapter deals with methods used to 
secure better consideration of bills, but here again it is to be 
regretted that more space was not given to the problem. 

The work, as a whole, is satisfactory in a high degree, and should 
be read by all who are interested in the problems of our legislatures 
and the methods employed to secure legislation. A few defects 
exist, the most series perhaps consisting of the lack of sufficient 
bibliographical references. On page 4 it is stated that "the con- 
stitution always speaks of the Congress." There is also an apparent, 
perhaps necessary, conflict in some of the material of the first 
three chapters, doubtless due to the fact that the author was 
unable to write the opening chapter himself. 

Albert A. Giesecke. 
Cornell University. 



